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Feditoriat, 


Ir is as dangerous a thing to dis- 
criminate against the reason in matters 
of religion as in matters of business, 
Woe to him who divorces intellectual 
integrity from the emotions of life, for 
he seeks to put asunder what God hath 
joined bowether: 


~ Mr. FroTHINGHAM hopes to see the 
Free Religious Association, which “has 
aimed.to pulverize instituted forms of 
religion;” to establish the universality 
of religious ideas, and to prove the 
spiritual brotherhood of man,” live to 
to behold “at least in vision, a new 
earth, as well as a new heaven.” | 


_ THE evangelical sects believe in sow- 
ing beside all waters and in scattering 
the seed with lavish hand. Some of it 
will germinate and bear fruit. ‘In all, 
134 Congregational churches have been 
organized in the State of Missouri, of 
which 82 remain.” Judged by this ra- 
tio of “ successes ” to “ failures,” Unitar- 
ians, with their smaller backing of mis- 
sionary funds, have done remarkably 
well. , 


No character is truly noble without 
reverence, that consciousness of the im- 
mensity and the mystery of life, which 
touches the heart with awe and tempers 
the mind with humility. Follow any 
thought far enough and it will lead 
you to altar steps. Every longing for 
truth, every aspiration for usefulness 
sooner or later taps at a tem 
and seeks admittance there. Truly the 


as 
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door 


undevout astronomer is r= “" For there 
is no blade of grass , ¢ does not 
prophesy soul, not a sob= “aks through 
the life of a babe but calls for God. 
When we have exhausted all names 
there presse everywhere evidences of 
presence of the Nameless One. How- 
ever brave and active the life may be, 
if it is untouched with reverence it is 
like that Florentine tower which Giotto 
conceived -in such beauty, of which 
Longfellow has sung, “ Wanting still 
the completeness of the spire.” 


THERE are thirty-one ordained min- 
isters named in the year-book of the 
Universalists of America for the year 
1889. How many are‘there in the Un- 
itarian denomination of to-day? Not 
enough. No more tempting feld pre- 
sents itself to-day to the mature woman 
ripened in the school-room or other- 
where for public work than the minis- 
try of that religion that seeks to advance 
truth, righteousness and love in the 
world, But let none but the excellent 
apply. ) 

PrssiMIsM in theology and philo- 
sophy have received rough handling at 
the hands of thinkers of many schools, 
but a sociological pessimism is still 
rampant, blurring facts by wrong em- 
phases. Too many of our so-called 


| social reformers have been looking into 


the mire so intensely that they have 
forgotten that the sun shines and that 
that sun is constantly wooing lillies out 
of that very mire. Goodness and not 
evil is the pivot upon which the world 
goes round. 


WiuiaM J. Potter, in Zhe New 
Ideal for September, touches a chord 
which thrills us with the suggestion of 
harmonies one day to be. “Is there 
not some central unifying principle in 
which all genuine social reforms (and 
he might have added thought and re- 
ligious instincts of man)have their root, 
and by which all varieties of reform may 
be harmonized, and made ultimately to 
converge to one aim andend?” This 
central unifying principle in all the 
thought and endeavor of man is what 
the world is ripening for to-day. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Christian 
Union makes a fine showing of the 
attitude of the Catholic clergy toward 
the temperance cause. They have been 
urged by the Plenary council to induce 
all of their flocks that may be engaged 
in the sale of liquor to abandon as soon 
as they can the dangerous traffic, and 
to embrace a more becoming way of 
making a living. It is claimed for 
Minneapolis that there is not a single 
Irish Catholic saloon keeper in that 
diocese. If young men could be ed- 
ucated not to patronize saloons they 
would soon disappear from our land. 


OcToBER 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st 
are the dates fixed for the meeting 
of the National Unitarian Conference 
at Philadelphia. These meetings are 
such seasons of intellectual quickening 
and moral uplift that no one can afford 
to stay away to whom the way opens. 
Let there be a large attendance. This 
organization, in its tenth article, de- 
clares that its preamble and constitution 
are no authoriative test of Unitarianism, 
and that it excludes from its fellowship 
no one in sympathy with its purposes 
and practical aims. These open doors 
are waiting. Let many enter therein. 


“ CAN our social ills be remedied?” 


Washington Gladden asks in an article 
in the September Forum. His answer 


is encouraging, but the ends to be kept 
in view are the correction of unjust 


he 


laws and bad political methods. 


establishment of tribunals to adjudge 
between therights of capital monop- 
olies and industry, the reorganization of 
industry, on what he calls the “ partici- 
patory basis,” and the “ suppression of 
ae ge ort The writer quotes from 

rof. Graham, “that all the remedigs 
run up with moral considerations.” 
This makes the work of the social re- 
former two-fold. He must “make 
plain the paths by which deliverance 
must come, and strengthen the moral 
forces which shall bring in the king- 
dom.” 


Dors not Rev. Mr. Copeland state 
thetonclusions of most rational men in 
the following words from a recent ser- 
monf “Jesus was above all else a 
social reformer, and those who would 
follow in his steps must address them- 
selves to the reform of society. The 
church which Jesus sought to establish 
was different from other churches,not in 
doctrine nor in morals, but in the social 
condition. It was indeed a new social 
order, and its foundation stone was the 
fact that ‘an injury to one was the con- 
cern of all.’” 


Our friends of the Unitarian church 
of Minneapolis have suffered the loss of 
a good friend in the recent death of 
Mr. Henry G. Menage, a quiet and 
modest, but very genuine and compe- 
tent young business man. He was a 
former parishioner of Mr. Potter of 
New Bedford, and Mr. Savage in 
Boston, of both of whom he spoke in 
pene in a paper he left at his death. 

e has. also been a faithful friend of 
the Minneapolis church, served on its 
charitable committee, and bequeathed it 
$2,000 to help pay its debt, and its 
pastoig . oo for foreign travel. 


We? nave received the marriage 
announcement of James Edwin Bagley 
and Alice Isabel Blanche Pentecost, 
both of them graduates of the last class 
of Meadville. Both of them have been 
heard this summer with satisfaction in 
the pulpits of Sioux Falls, Dak., and 
Reedsburg, Wis. They are about to 
begin their life’s work, we understand, 
the first of October, with the new move- 
ment at Reedsburg. We give hearty 
greeting to these new workers, and send 
congratulations to them in this happy, 
hopeful beginning of what we trust will 
prove a long and happy union. 


A wRITER in Hlarger’s, speaking of 
Protestant activity in France, and the 
inevitable separation of church and 
state, that must result from the growing 
strength of the republic, says that 
“ French Protestantism largely supports 
all propagandist work. * * * 
Protestant charitable institutions are in- 
numerable.” The hope is expressed that 
the transition movement here may be 


kept in the hands of the moderate party,. 


and that “the great innovation will not 
be accomplished by authoritarian and ir- 
religious radicalism.” Whether the 
writer regards all radicalism as irrelig- 
ious does not appear. 


WE are in receipt of a circular issued 
to the “ Women of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship,” by a committee of nine 
women, three for New England, three 
for the Middle States, and three for the 
West. It contains a proposed consti- 
tution “for a National Organization of 
Unitarian women, under the name of 
the National League, Conference or 
Alliance; which of the three names, as 
well as other matters to be determined 
at a meeting held at Philadelphia at the 
time of thé National Conference. The 
object and the articles of organization, 


as set forth in this circular, are admira- 


bly conceived, and we trust the organi- 
zation will be perfected with the 
promptness and the enthusiasm which 
it deserves. If these ladies will not 
undertake too much at the outset; if 
they will abide by the stern conditions 
of growth, and exercise patience, dili- 
gence and continuous enthusiasm, the 
results will be greater than it lies within 
the power of any one to foretell at the 
present time. This organization does 
not contemplate any interference with 
the autonomy of existing organizations. 
Let all of them continue, and find an 
added inspiration in this sense of com- 
mon sisterhood, which this League or 
Alliance offers. 
sent great possibilities 
grave responsibilities. Brave sisters, 
we bid you God speed. Teach us men 
how to work, and once in a while, 
please, let us help you and work with 
you. 


which imply 


THE last number of the Yorum con- 
tains an article by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett 
on “ The Housekeeping of the Future.” 
Mrs. Starrett has long been an advocate 
of cooperative methods in housekeep- 
ing, and supports her position by point- 
ing out the number of domestic pur- 
suits and industries, spinning, weaving, 
cobbling, etc., that have been removed 
entirely from the private household, 
and are now carried on by the aid of 
large factories, to the benefit of man- 
ufacturer and consumer. She predicts 
the time when many other features of 
housework will also be removed, and 
the individual kitchen become absolete. 


Tur Christian Union chronicles thus» 


a decrease in Sunday labor: A new 
and not unimportant use has been dis- 
covered for electricity, which is of 
especial interest to church people. A 
machine has been perfected by which 
church organs are now pumped by 
electricity. The first church to make 
use of this invention was St. Paul’s, of 
New York, which for nearly a year 
has operated its organ by means of 
a one-horse power motor, where for- 
merly four men were required to do 
the same amount of work. The ex- 
periment has proved such a complete 
success that eight of the largest church 
organs in New York have recently 
been similarly equipped. The’ cost of 
equipping the electric motor is reported 
to be less than one-half that of the 
simplest gas engine, and the cost of 
running it also decidedly less. 


GETTING UNDER WAY. 

The work of resuming implies, in 
the church as elsewhere, many a per- 
plexing problem and silent strain. It 
is not easy to turn from the passive life 
into the active, and in our cities particu- 


larly, the increasing habit of breaking _ 


up during the summer, makes of Sep- 
tember a demoralized month in church 


life. But,reports reach us from many 


quarters of hopeful beginnings, and 
there is every indication of an earnest, 
aggressive year among our Western 
churches. At Sioux City the two 
pastors began work on the first Sunday 
of September, Miss Safford preaching 
in the forenoon, and Miss Gordon lec- 
turing on “ Looking Backward” in the 


evening. And last Sunday the order 
was reversed. Their plans for a vigo- 


rous season in the Unity Club are al- 


‘ready maturing, work beginning Octo- ~~ 
Mrs. Wilkes is busy getting — 
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ready for the dedication of the new 


church at Luverne, Minn., which takes 


— early in October. Eau 
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new church, upon the same plan as the 
one at Luverne. Omaha and Hinsdale 
are rejoicing in new pastors, settled dur- 
ing vacation. Last Sunday Miss Mila 
F’, Tupper preached at La Porte, Ind., 
and is expecting to spend the week in 
getting acquainted with the people. 
We can wish nothing better, either for 
the parish or for this young preacher, 
than that her stay may be prolonged 
indefinitely ; for the earnest speech and 
prophetic vision of the one will be met 
by intelligent appreciation and _ loyal 
co-operation on the part of the other. 
Looking beyond the local parishes, 
we know that Brother Covell is busy 
shaping the programme for the Illinois 
State Conference, which will probably 
meet at Bloomington, Oct. 2nd and 3rd. 
In another column our readers will find 
the programme of the Sunday School 
Institute to be held at Davenport, 


which, in addition to its practical help- 


fulness, may yield a course of study, 
available both to the graded and. un- 
iform topic systems, upon which, we 
trust, some of ourschools will venture. 
Beyond this Institute rises in view the 
great gathering at Philadelphia the last 
week of October, and still another 
meeting is proposed and discussed by 
some of our brethren to be held in 
Chicago. To all these meetings and 
activities, UNiTy lends its support and 
sympathy, so far as they can be made 
to subserve the cause of practical relig- 
ion, and advance that fellowship that 
includes truth seekers and lovers of the 
right of all names and places, which it 
is the genius of Unitarianism to aspire to 
and prepare the way for. Anything 
that can emphasize this free and 
reverent purpose which forms the basis 
both in letter and in spirit of many of 
the Unitarian churches, conferences 
and ministers of the West must help 
the cause we hold dear. Young men 
and women in colleges and _high- 
schools, teachers, physicians, lawyers 
and business men who are touched with 
the scientific spirit of the age, who 
have accepted the philosophy of evolu- 
tion, and all which it implies, are wait- 
ing and watching with interest to see 
how far we mean what we say, and 
whether we are equal to our great op- 
portunities. 

When once persuaded of this, they 
are with us and of us. 
thought that leads us to hail with joy 
the signs of returning work and grow- 
ing life. 

In getting under way, our UNiTy 
readers must not forget their duty. 
This little paper has its part to perform, 
and it needs the help of every sub- 
scriber to accomplish it. Inside of nine 
months we have doubled our sub- 
scribers, reduced our subscription price 
one-third, increased our size one-fourth. 
With a commensurate improvement 
we trust in quality, it ought now to be 
an easier task for us to multiply our 
present 3,000 by 2 than it was for us to 
multiply our 1,500 of last winter by 2. 
We didthat. We can do this. With 


our assured one dollar basis, let us do it. 
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It simply means that every subscriber 
is tolearn this lesson in multiplication, 
1x2=2. Shall we say by the Ist of 
March or the 1st of January? What 
do our subscribers say? We will give 
them an opportunity to speak to each 
other in these pages. If they like, we 
will give them a column till the thing 
is done. 3,000 new subscribers to 
Unity by—when? 
How will we do it? 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN NATURE. 

The shock of pained surprise with 
which the wide circle of Robert Brown- 
ing’s admirers read the sonnet published 
in the Atheneum, in reply to an obser- 
vation on Mrs. Browning found among 
the posthumous papers of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, will long be remembered; while 
the event itself renews both doubt and 
wonder over the perplexing contradic- 
tions in human nature. Here is one 
standing in the front rank of his fel- 
lows as poet and scholar, a man whose 
life, devoted to the highest pursuits and 


* embellished with the choicest social re- 
_ lations, and whose own distinguished 
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It is this 


achievements have reached the rank of 
genius, falling, in a moment of angry 
resentment, to the level of vulgar re- 
prisal and vituperation. We are sad- 
dened, amazed and confounded. We 
had not thought the writer of “Saul” 
and “ Luria” could, even in a moment 
of righteous indignation, put his high 
gifts to such use as this; nor that he to 
whom the Portuguese Sonnets were ad- 
dressed, could ever think that his love 
for the writer, or her sweet fame, de- 
manded such vindication. 
“The thing I pity most 

In man is—-action prompted by surprise 

Of anger. 

Pier Soke, cat eWay gee 
“Trust me, blood warmth never yet 

Betokened strong will.” 

Browning had forgotten these lines 
in “ A Forgiveness” when, heart and 
Cheek tingling with the fancied wrong 
done the dead, he replied in kind, by 
himself outraging one who lay defense- 
less in his grave. The wrong was a 
fancied one, because the criticism con- 
veyed in Fitzgerald’s opinion was of so 
coarse and petulant a tone that it killed 
itself in. the utterance, and so might 
well have been left alone. -. Moreover, 
Fitzgerald had the right of even a much 
shallower opinion, and to express it, 
and the opinion he did express was only 
in a private letter to a friend, most un- 
wisely repeated to the public. 

We can easily fancy that no one per- 


ceives the error now more clearly or | 


penitently than he who made it. Blame 
widens to pity, and “ Lord, have mercy 
on us, miserable sinners,” is the com- 
mon petition of high and low, the great 
and the obscure. 

To many regard for greatness is 
cheapened by revealments of this kind, 
but before we condemn the great ones 
too severely—Shelley for his _philo- 
sophical vagaries, Byron for his flip- 
pant cynicism and lawless behavior, 
Wordsworth and Southey for their re- 
turn to a safe and respectable Toryism, 
Leigh Hunt for laziness, Dickens for 
vanity,and Browning for a hot and quick 
temper—let us examine people nearer 
home, our friends and acquaintances, 
the members of our own family house- 
hold, ourselves in fact. Do we not find 
as many strange and ugly gaps in the 
character of all these as in that of a 
Louis Napoleon or Aaron Burr? Does 
not daily common friendship have some 
dificult feats to perform in spanning 
these perilous chasms and abysses? The 
inconsistencies of human nature are all 
around us; we need not read the biog- 
raphies of the great to find them. 
There is new self-revealment, un- 
dreamed by the revealer, in the behavior 
of each successive day. The simplest 
affair may turn out to have the value 
and relation of an epoch in our lives, 
according to the way we have met and 
disposed of it. Unsuspected emergen- 
cies lie in the most trivial incidents, the 
dropping of a knife at the breakfast 
table, or a missing umbrella. We are 
on trial every minute. Those who walk 
in the social obscurity of the average 
man or woman, when they trip and fall, 
can pick themselves up again, brush the 
dust from their clothes, put ointment on 
their bruises and proceed on their way; 
but those doomed to live under public 
observation, feel it a doom indeed, when 
their turn at stumbling comes. 

There is no truer explanation of the 
surprises continually revealed in human 
conduct than that hinted by Browning 
himself in the lines quoted above, viz., 
anger. What man or woman has not 
had occasion to reflect that warmth of 
blood does not betoken strong will? 
Not the parent or teacher who has ever 
been betrayed into correcting a child 
while still angry with it; nor any friend 
or lover who has used a moment’s mis- 
guided resentment to wipe out the 
memory of years of kindne$s and 
mutual trust. Anger and pride, these 
are the two direst ‘foes to the sane and 
kindly behavior of people. As if it 
was not enough that heated passion and 
an inflamed imagination must hurry us 
on to the deed, without the after-sup- 
port, false and comfortless, of injured 
pride, perverting judgment still, and 
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preventing all reparation. Tolstoi may 
prove himself right after all, and the 
doctrine of non-resistance offer the best 
solution of the difficulties involved in 
our various human relations—certainly 
the weak and inefficient results flowing 
from every act and system, even of so- 
called just reprisal, is coming to be well 
understood. Better give the forces of 
anger and selfishness their way than try 
to oppose them with others of similar 
nature, differently named, perhaps, be- 
cause they are those we employ. 

All is told when we say selfishness 
lies at the bottom of all human misery 
and wrong-doing; if not the selfishness 
that grasps at material good, then that 
encased in an arbitrary judgment, an 
overweening sense of the virtue and 
importance of self, egotism of the in- 
tellect or of the will. 

The reverse of the shield shows self- 
control to be the foundation stone of 
every other virtue. “The power of 
keeping’ quiet carries a man well 
through many difficulties,” says George 
Eliot. C. P. W. 


Contributed and Detected. 


THE ADVANCE GUARD. 


Great souls are set unto great tasks, 
Each knows what God requires, 

And is unto its own compelled, 
Even through hell’s hottest fires. 


Resistless Fate decrees, insists, 
That great souls do great deeds; 

In vain with falterings and tears 
They urge their smaller needs. 


Up the white heights, reluctant feet 
Are urged through flint and shard, 

Their strength gainst greater strength is set, 
Their will gainst will as hard. 


And alway with their work they grow; 
Of obstacles make stairs; 

Do valiant duty; and each height 
For other heights prepares. 


"Tis thus God leads the world each age; 
His vanguard still moves on, 
Slowly the hosts of followers climb, 
Until the heights are won. 
: HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


STORY TELLING IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

One of my brightest memories of 
childhood centers around a story which 
I once heard the poet Byjornstjerne 
Bjornsen tell. More than twenty years 
have passed, but the whole scene,— 
above all the poet, as he told his story, 
—is yet most vividly before me. It 
was, I think, the first time my zmagin- 
ation had been directly appealed to. 
New powers and faculties seemed to 
awaken within me, as the story flowed 
along. There came a feeling as if I 
had never really seen things before, and 
I longed to get out to see all the glory 
filling the earth, A new world had 
been laid open to me. Or rather the 
world about me had suddenly been 
enlarged, grown infinite, and so full of 
glory, wonder and beauty! I began to 
realize what a great thing it is to be 
alive, though but for an instant, and 
what a glorious, mysterious, wonderful 
world this is! 

The faculties of reason and memory 
cannot sound the depths and heights of 
life; it takes imagination to give it 
perspective, and thereby due magnifi- 
cence and glory. Imagination gives no 
new facts, but it gives space, and an 
idea, and asense of distance. It gives 
to the world the third proportion, with- 
out which it remains flat and small. 

The poet seemed to take us on a 
journey. through flowery fairy worlds, 
real and ideal, up and out into starlit 
spaces, down into abodes of eternal 
darkness, through regions of frost, 
through regions of fire and flame, 
through battles and combats, with 
powers of darkness not embodied in 
Hlesh and blood,—into all the glorious 
worlds that lie within each man and 
woman. Whatajourney! Breathless 
we sat there when his voice died away, 
—but what memories, and images, and 
feelings he had given us! Life had got 
soul, and warmth and reality. Powers 
were about us,—evil and good; trials 
lay about us; trials awaited ws, too, and 
surely we would rather die a thousand 
deaths than be one of those miserable 
beings who fail in the decisive hours. 


We, too, would walk through life 
like the princes of the story. 

Ever afterwards our primary teacher 
used to treat us to a story every Satur- 
day (we keep school Saturdays as any 
other day there), and as he also was a 
good story-teller (a being who also is 
born, rather than made), I remember 
those Saturday mornings as the best, 
most life-giving part of the early years 
of my school-life. They quickened as 
nothing else could all our faculties,— 
not least the moral ones,—were 
perhaps the only part of the instruction 
which for many years reached that part 
of our nature. The so-called religious 
instruction rarely went deeper than 
memory, and whatever good it did had 
certainly no influence on our moral and 
religious life; but the stories did, as well 
they might, for there are few of them 
which are not merely parables of the 
kingdom of God,—the Eternal Truth 
and Life suited to the minds of children. 

Why should we not attempt to make 
such story-telling a regular and essential 
part of our Sunday-school training? 
Optical science fortunately comes to our 
help, and supplies the lack of good 


story-tellers; for by the aid of a magic 


lantern the poorest story-teller ought to 
be able to keep the attention of his 


school chained to his words and pictures. . 


And how, in that charmed atmosphere, 
the least hint, the most commonplace 
moral teaching will tell on the children! 

I am not, of course, advocating pur- 
poseless story-telling; but story-telling 
to a very definite purpose, the enlarge- 
ment, quickening and ennobling of the 
mind. Our bare outlines of ethics, our 
philosophizing about ethics, our cold 
analysis of the virtues, classifiying and 
dilating upon them in the abstract,— 
how can we expect children to take 
much interest in that or to get much 
good from it? It may teach the names 
of all the virtues, but can it make them 
love them? And is not that what we 
want? Is it not rather apt to make them 
look on morals and the virtues as adry, 
wearisome subject? How, indeed, can 
we expect them to receive the waters of 
a nobler life from these dry bones, these 
skeletons of the noble life, which our 
ethics so often are reducedto be? The 
story that enchants the child is ethics 
too, but is ethics clothed upon with 
flesh and blood, ethics lived and acted; 
it is our rules and discussions, illustrated 
by the fates, actions and trials of men 
and women. Here the Word of God 
is made flesh, and dwells among men, 
itself man, woman or child. 

Let the child see, and learn to love 
the virtues first; then we may discuss, 


}and analyze and classify them after- 


wards. But let not the Sunday-school 
be altogether a moral dissecting room; 
rather a great panorama, where the 
child may see life and the world in all 
their glory and greatness pass before 
itseyes. One of Walter Scott’s novels, 
I am. strongly inclined to think, does 
more for the average child in a moral 
way than a whole year of the ordinary 
Sunday-school teaching. And even a 
story from the Arabian Nights - will 
prove, I think, more quickening to 
heart and mind than a sermon on the 
cardinal virtues. Let us have the life 
first, the word embodied first, then we 
may discuss it afterwards; the thing it- 
self first, then by and by, without any 


‘hurry, its philosophy. And let us take 


imagination and fancy to our aid in re- 
creating for the purpose the life of the 
past, or in giving flesh and blood and 
reality to the high words and noble 
ideals we are so eager to make the child 
love and treasure. , 

Neither let us confine ourselves to 
Hebrew lore. Let us use our liberal 
privileges. All history, all literature 
are allowed us for materials. The 
heaven that Moses fails to convey to 
the children, “the noble Brutus” may 
he able to enforce. We are not con- 
fined to the parables of the Old and 
New Testament, Grimm, Andersen, 
and Arabian Nights beckon us with 
untold treasures waiting to be used. 
It ought to be possible, with such ma- 
terials, to make the Sunday-school to 
the children an everlasting delight; pos- 
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UNITY. 


sible to lead them on week by week as 
through avenues of the noblest ideas and 
ideals embodied in warm, breathing 
flesh. 

Nor indeed is story-telling adapted to 
children only. It is ever the best way 
of teaching. It is imagination co-oper- 
ating with reason; both oars used in- 
stead of one only. | 

Is there not need, in fact, of a revival 
of imagination and its service in the 
cause of truth, righteousness and love? 

It was once the writer’s good fortune 
to hear a chapter of Roman history 
thus re-created, not lectured about, dis- 
sected, analyzed, picked to pieces and 
moralized about and commented upon; 
but the thing itself given us—not read 
but told; the men and women living 
again, and the action taking place before 


our eyes, or rather, we ourselves being | 


a part of the multitudes of the times, 
forced to take sides, almost groaning in 
spirit that we could not strike a blow 
for the right side. 

Such story-tellers might, of course, 
also use the stories of others. Think, 
for instance, of some one ée//ing us in 
that manner George Eliot’s “ Ehisiateh 
Gypsy,” since the English stage is be- 
low the undertaking of producing it. 
Or even a good reading of it. But 
- really good readers,—readers who can 
throw out the characters alive,—are 
almost as rare as good story-tellers. 
Would it not be well to try to revive 
both offices? We might then gradually 
come to possess again that brightness 
of life; that comforter and bringer of 
good cheer and better living, both to 
yourg and old, the real Story-teller. 

In the meanwhile the magic-lantern 
would give very efficient help both in 


Sunday-school and elsewhere. 
H. Tamps LYCHE, 


OIVIL SERVIOE REFORM. 


A THANKSGIVING DAY TOPIC, 

The following letter appeals not only to all 
ministers who have not yet seen it, but to all 
the men and women who have it in their 
power to help make the plan successful. 
Where there is no minister why should not 
the people meet on the day proposed, and one 
and another, appointed previously, be ready 
‘with their word ? And where there is a min- 
ister it may add greatly to the interest to make 
it thus a people's meetingy Mr. Welsh is one 
of the secretaries of the Indian Rights Asso- 
-cdation, of Philadelphia. He has already se- 
cured a long list of approvers of his good 
scheme. 

I appeal to you for counsel and aid 
in a plan which has been suggested to 
my mind for extending a knowledge 
of the meaning and value of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform to alarge number of our 
people. The plan is, that a request be 
made to every minister in the country, 
in charge of a cangregation, to treat 
this subject in a sermon upon Thanks- 
giving day, or such day as may be con- 
venient. I think that this plan, if wisely 
and vigorously carried out, will stimu- 
late inquiry into the subject of reform 
on the part of a large number of. intel- 
ligent men who are wholly ignorant 
of its principles and history, or who 
are prejudiced against it because of 
half-knowledge on the subject, and 
will greatly increase popular sentiment 
in its favor. Mr. Curtis and other 
leading friends of reform in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Indianapolis have warmly approved 
my suggestion, as have also many lead- 
ing clergymen in different denomina- 
tions, and I am now actively engaged 
inthe work of carrying it into execu- 
tion. 3 

The Christian clergy and ministers 
of the country are, under the B oie wore 
plan, only asked to advocate Civil Ser- 
vice Reform so far as it involves fun- 
damental principles of righteousness, 
and as, upon investigation, they find the 
reform to be a necessary means for sav- 
ing the Federal, State and Municipal 
governments from inefficiency and cor- 
ruption, and rendering them honest and 
faithful servants of the people. Thus 
far the question of the reform: may 
fairly be considered as coming within 
the legitimate domain of the Christian 
pulpit, and as being reps ses related 
to Christian morality. Believe me, 


Very truly yours 
7 essen WELSH. 


how correlate with vital. He laid early 
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A MAN OF SOIENCE AND RELIGION. 


WILLIAM B, CARPENTER. 


For three children of one family to 
deserve and win biography, praises the 
parents and the old home as _ nothing 
else can praise them. Rev. Lant Car- 
penter was the Unitarian minister in 
Bristol, England, fifty years ago. 
Among his children were Mary Car- 
penter, the. chief founder of English 
Reform Schools; Philip, a devoted 
worker for the poor, and learned in 
the science of shells; and William B. 
Carpenter, the physiologist. The lives 
of all three, and of their father also, 
have been written, and now the third 
generation is adding new honor to the 
family record. “Family consciousness” is 
probably most potent to generate no- 
bility when, as in this case, several mem- 
bers shine brightly, but. none pre-emi- 
nently. Dr. William Carpenter ranked, 
we take it, not in the first class, but 
very high in the secondclass of English 
scientists; not among the great discov- 
erers, but among the great interpreters 
of discoveries in our day. 

And his life fell in a very May time 
of discovery. John Fiske says that 
the men of science whose education 
ended in 1830, are separated from those 
of later date by a greater gap than ever 
separated any other two successive gene- 
rations of progress. Dr. Carpenter, born 
in 1813, began his training with the new 
era. It was the era of the microscope, 
and all its revelations of new worlds in 
anatomy and embryology; the era of a 
new geology ; an era when ideas of unity 
flashed from realm to realm of science, 
when the correlation of forces and con- 
servation of energy were announced; 
when “evolution” was in the air. 
Young Carpenter was an eager absorb- 
ent of all the new knowledge, and the 
crowding facts fell into new combina- 
tions in his mind, and thence into clear, 
unifying statements. His earliest endeav- 
or was to connect botany and zoology 
by showing the unity of the fundamental 
laws of plant or animal life. His first 
two books, one on Comparative and the 
other on Human Physiology, became 
text books that trained a whole gener- 
ation of doctors. As new editions 
were demanded, the faithful author 
used to re-write two pages out of three, 
three pages out of four, to keep pace 
with the new investigations, Then 
came his book upon the Microscope, 
which trained for years the amateurs, 
if not the masters of that instrument. 
Then a book upon the Foramin- 
ifera, containing results of his own 
original investigations. Then came 
the famous deep sea sounding expedi- 
tions, due to his initiative. And last ap- 
peared his * Mental Physiology,” open- 
ing the mysterious border-lands where 
mind and body meet, and giving many 
a hint and clue to explain the marvels 
of hypnotism, mesmerism, spiritualism, 
and “ miracle.” 

Besides all this, each month or two 
produced its * chip,”—some article for 
a review, some report to a scientific 
society. A list of nearly three hundred 
minor publications of this sort is given. 
For years he was editor of a medical 
review, for years professor and lecturer, 
for twenty-three years registrar and 
shaper of the University of London; 
‘and he had much to do with extending 
scientific lectureships among the pro- 
vincial capitals of England. The more 
carefully we read the simple memoir 
by his son, the more we feel the many- 
sidedness of the man, his steady indus- 
try, the tireless enthusiasm, his love of 
truth for its own sake. All through his 
thought and work we feel the sense of 
character, of moral ardor. : 

And such many-sided work made 
him the colleague of all his scientific 
contemporaries. He helfed in many a 
discovery. When Grove in. 1846 de- 
monstrated the correlation of the sev- 
eral physical forces, Carpenter quickly 
enlarged the cycle by connecting vital 
forces with the physical and then suf- 
gesting that mental force must some-' 


emphasis upon the law of development 
from general to special forms in the 
successive types of animal and vegetable 
life, and on the shorthand way, as it 
were, in which the human embryo 
in its nine months’ gestation succes- 
stvely lives through the forms of lower 
ty pes of being; and when the “ Vestiges 
of Creation” appeared in 1844, he was 
credited with its authorship. But he 
really was not ready for the theory 
then, and he knew enough to show the 
inadequacy of Robert Chambers’ argu- 
ment. But when Darwin’s book came 
out in 1859, he was among the very 
earliest to give it welcome and in the 
reviews to strengthen its argument 
with new facts. Darwin was delighted: 
“ Itis a great thing to have got a great 
physiologist on our side.” He had still 
larger share in extending the theory of 
automatic reflex action to the nervous 
centres of the brain, and his apparently 
was the famous phrase, “ unconscious 
cerebration.” 

Unlike Darwin, with all his scientific 
aptitudes he joined warm religious 
feeling and strong interest in religious 
thought. Beginning as _ conservative 
Unitarian with belief in revelation and 
in miracles, his mind found its way to 
that more inward theism which thinks 
of God as the immediate Mind and 
Life of nature, and of Laws as his 
habitual modes of action. Martineau 
was his guide in these conceptions. At 
one time his ideas of unity left little 
room for belief in the freedom of the 
human will; but the very studies in 
psycho-physics which led him to the 
doctrine of unconscious cerebration led 
him also to recognize in will the self- 
controlling power which could and 


‘should direct and use this automatic 


apparatus of the brain. Probably few 
men of recent science have had such 
firmly-reasoned faith in God and human 
freedom. Towards the end of his life 
he wrote more and more about the re- 
lations of Science and Religion. He 
felt that he had a certain mission in 
this direction, and indeed he is one of 
those to whom the growing “ recon- 
ciliation” of the twois due. Some of 
his most earnest writing in this behalf 
is given in the book we are noticing; 
for the memoir only occupies a third of 
it,—the rest is taken up with represen- 
tative papers that fitly name the yol- 
ume, “Nature and Man.” * Such are 
the papers on “the Phasis of Force,” 
“Man, the Interpreter of Nature,” 
“the Psychology of Belief,” “the Doc- 
trine and the Limits of Human Auto- 
matism,” “the Force Behind Nature,” 
“the Doctrine of Evolution in _ its 
Relations to Theism,” and “to the 
Argument from Design in the Organic 
World.” In all his essays the approach 
is from the side of science,which makes 
him all the more a helper to those who, 
like most of us, are apt to approach 
such subjects from the side of meta- 
physics. W.C. G. 


CHADWICK’S SERMONS.t 

The Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Series of Mr. Chadwick’s sermons 
maintain the high level of earlier vol- 
umes. The poetic imagination flashes 
forth with undimmed brightness, and 
there is not one sermon in the collection 
that does not, sooner or later, rise to an 
eloquence that makes the heart thrill 
and the eyes grow dim. 

But more striking even than this un. 
failing beauty and eloquence is the 
perennial youth which betrays itself in 
every discourse. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed since the author entered his 
Brooklyn pulpit, and yet he is not too 
old tolearn. His ear is still open, his 
mind still receptive of the latest truths, 
that are so often left for younger men 
to see and proclaim. This is especially 
apparent in his two sermons on New 
Testament and Rational Theology and 
Ethics. “Clear your mind of cant ” 
is the text he quotes from Carlyle, and 
he asserts that “there is no patch of 


* Nature and Man; Essays, Sctentific and Phil. 
osophical, by William B. Carpenter. ith an intro- 
ductory memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.25, 


+The Revelation of God and other sermons, by John 
W. Chadwick, Thirteenth and Fourteenth 


eries. 


ground on which the growth of cant 
is more luxurious than that which joins 
the ethics and theology of the New 
Testament with the ethics and theology 
of the present time.” He declares that 
the claim which most Unitarians still 
set up to the name of Christians is a 
case of cant. 

Here are his words: “ The early 
Unitarians were very generally con- 
vinced that their theology was the 
theology of the New Testament. It was, 
perhaps, more nearly so than any 
system of theology which had been 
considered Christian by any body of 
men for fifteen hundred years. The 
later Unitarians, who have not inherited 
the theology of their fathers, have in- 
herited their habit of speech concerning 
the relation of their theology to the New 
Testament. They have gone on talk- 
ing and writing as if theirs was a New 
Testament theology. But is it? If it 
is not, this habit ought to be revised. If 
it is not, here is the cant of which we 
ought to clear our minds; so doing, 
we should doubtless make the heathen 
rage.” 

He shows that the rejection of the 
name and title of Christ is “the only 
position consistent with absolute sincer- 
ity and perfect seriousness,” while 
the Unitarian doctrine of the dignity of 
human nature is “in a _ relation of 
antagonism pure and simple. The 
wonder is that any Unitarian ever 
dared to claim that his theology, mt 
its human side, was that of the New 
Testament. The sublime audacity of 
such a claim is only equaled by its criti- 
cal absurdity.” 

And again: “If the modern Unitar- 
ian would clear his mind of cant, he 
must make no concealment of the im- 
passable gulf between his doctrine of 
salvation by character through moral 
inspiration and the New ‘Testament 
doctrine of salvation from eternal mis- 
ery by the blood of Jesus. The two 
doctrines are as wide asunder as the 
poles.” : 

But quotations need not be multi- 
plied. His statements are as frank as 
they are strong. They will do much 
to brighten the way and lighten the 
burden of those younger men who 
would gladly call themselves Unitarians, 
but cannot conscientiously claim that 
they are Christians; at least, in any 
sense the word has yet borne. Their 
hearts will glow with gratitude to 
him for his clear vision and _ brave 
words. 

But besides the beauty, the eloquence, 
and the fearless honesty of these dis- 
courses, there is a reverent spirit of 
brooding love and devotion _ that 
breathes through them all and sur- 
rounds the reader as with an atmos- 
phere—the mellow glow of autumn, 
perhaps, that is gathering about the 
preacher himself. May his autumn be 
rich in such fruits as this for many a 
year to come. A. W. G. 
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REALIZING LIFE, 


A SERMON DELIVERED AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, SEPT. I, 1889, BY JENKIN 
LLOYD JONES, 


Published by the Congregation. 


What went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
—MAtTT. XI: 7. 
This age of steam has its dangers to 
the intellect, as well as its strain upon 
the body. Too great a speed some- 
times paralyzes the spirit before the 
muscles give out. Hurry benumbs the 
heart perhaps more often than it ex- 
hausts the physical vitality. Popular 
opinion seems to expect that the 
much traveled young man or woman 
will be d/ase. The average day and 
the average road, it is assumed, will be 
“stale, flat and unprofitable ” to such. 
Many boast of culture to whom the 
world seems scarcely more than a 
“sucked orange,’ to use Emerson’s 
phrase. 
Now if vacation brings us its highest 
good, it must correct this tendency, do 


danger. It is but a half vacation that 
simply rests tired muscle or nerve; the 
other half must recruit mind and body, 
re-invigorate the spirit. Perhaps it 
were better not to stop the strain of life, 
than to find ourselves at the end of the 
resting time less ready for work, less 
eager for tasks, than when we stopped. 
An increased capacity for digestion is not 
much to boast of unless there is with ita 
renewed relish for life, a more splendid 
appetite for duty. I fear that there is 
a tendency in our midsummer habit to 
cultivate the “ Rock-me-to-sleep-in-a- 
hammock” kind of a life among the 
few, and a grim, sullen, almost desper- 
ate sort of “no-rest-for-the-wicked” 
spirit among the many who plod 
through the joyless round of duties that 
have become drudgeries from which no 
blessings are expected. 3 

W hat is the vacation word which we 
have to bring to such? Can we only 
tantalize them with glowing accounts 
of distant scenery and aggravating 
hints of luxuries, privileges and pleas- 
ures that are beyond their reach? 

I am glad to greet this morning so 
many of you who wear rested faces. | 
rejoice with you in the zoonimg hour of 
the year which has been given to you 
You deserved the respite under the 
trees, you earned the szesta, and I hope 
you will be the better forit. But I 
greet also those who have not taken 
their hand from the tiller, who haye 
kept the ship of life steadily on its 
course. Iam glad Nature has taken no 
rest. The world, physical and human, 
has not stopped. The sun has taken no 
holiday, and the earth has not ceased to 
pursue its “unhasting and unresting ” 
round. To those who have kept time 
with the sun, and have tried to keep 
step with Nature’s ceaseless toil, I 
would speak this morning. I will try 
to bring out of my holiday a thought 
or two that will sanctify and ennoble 
your holier days of labor, and make, 
for all of us, the working days that 
await us, days more blitheand beautiful 
than any found by water-side or on 
hill-top. 

May I seek these lessons in my 
own experience? Through the gener- 
ous kindness of the Unity club I was 
able to ride away from the city of Chi- 
cago on the roth of July, on the back of 
my own horse, with the few equip- 
ments, which previous Sm rspene had 
taught me necessary to light marching, 
snugly stowed away in the wage i 
I began my journey via the beautiful 
Ens of our city. I rode through 

ashington, Douglass and Humboldt 
parks, and the connecting boulevards 
with their shaven lawns, their highly 


dressed children. It almost seemed 


of the people offered. One was tempted 

to exclaim, “ Who needs look for bet- 

ter? This is good enough for me!” 

Once out of reach of this nature raised 

to its highest exponent by skilled human 

nature, there was nothing to expect but 

the prosaic dust of common country 

roads, the meager privileges of poorly 

kept 1 inns, the hurried life of 

pre-occupied people. But to these we 

turned. “Jess” was a thoroughbred 

American. For the first two days she 

was tormented with “the spirit of the 

age,” the hurry to get there, though 

she, like many of the pushers and. the 

rushers, had no idea where that “ there ” 

was, or what it would contain for her 
when it should be found: but like her 
fellow beings, evidently, the road was 
a thing to be done with, and the end of 
the road the thing to be desired. But 
along into the third day she began to 
realize that there was no end to that 
road for her, and that if anything was 
to be gotten out of it she must take her 
pleasure and her pay as she went along. 
Then the wayside shade and the long 
grassin the fence corner began to tempt 
her and to give hermuch pleasure. The 
chief difference between “ Jess” and 
her human kin in this respect, I fancy, 
lay in the fact that she learned her les- 
son in much less time than they do. 
How many of them go “ steaming on,” 
champing their bits, pressing, fretting 
to get there; through forty, fifty, sixty 
years of life road, tufted with clover, 
carpeted with sweet grass, shaded ever 
and anon with noble trees, marked with 
frequent surprises and tempting resting 
spots, all of which they do not see, will 
not enjoy, because of the fever for the 
end. When “ Jess” had learned this 
lesson, the march itself became delight- 
ful and we went on and on and on, day 
after day, counting valley after valley, 
climbing hill after hill, no more haste, 
but a growing sense that here was as 
good as there, and that there were de- 
lights everywhere. We grew com- 
panionable, we trusted each other, we 
rested one another. One walked and 
then both walked until we have had 
some five hundred miles of the world 
together, and how much of the world 
that is, taken in such a fashion out of 
the sight of the city and much of the 


tive. Mount Horeb, Mount Ida, Mount 
Hope, Blue Mounds, Pine Bluff, High- 
lands, Castle Rock, Wauwatosa, Prairie 
du Chien, the Kickapoo and Port 
Andrew are names unfamiliar to the 
tourist. They are not down in the list 


leisure of the country road, they all 
have charms, histories, traditions and 
romances to delight the eye and feed 
the mind. There were the alternations 
of hill and dale, rugged rocks rimming 
around glorious clover fields, in which 
stood, knee deep, happy cattle high in 
pedigree. Five hundred miles of flower- 
bordered road with blackberries, rasp- 
berries and plums to tempt delay. But 
more than this, five hundred miles of 
unwritten heroism and _ unrecorded 
bravery. Every crumbling log house 
had a story of frontier hardship, or, 
perchance, of pilgrim loyalty, of pio- 
neer prophecy, to tell to the leisurely 
horseman. Climb over into the neg- 
lected graveyards or burying grounds 
along the way, and amid the unkempt 
grasses you would read the names that 
reach back into Scandinavian fiords, 
Irish cabins, Scotch heather hills or 
German vineyards. You would read 
names that were wine to the imagina- 
tion, stirring it into fancies and into 
tears. 
back in Wisconsin reveals great stretches 
of human nature alive, as well as sacred 
memory fields. “Jess,” like her rider, 
soon learned to have an interest in the 
life along the way. She loved to stop 
to inquire the way, and was loath to 
pass any team without exchanging a 
word, and how much of human nature 
there was to be found, busy harvest 
hands, haymakers, ai? pickers. One 
day we joined a funeral procession, the 
next we waited to see the circus pass. 
Acamp meeting,Professor Buckley with 
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time beyond the sound of the locomo- 


of summer resorts, but taken in the 


But five hundred miles on horse- 


all fell into our way and into our life. 

One hot afternoon we were just in time 

to take in the closing exercises of a 

sleepy little district school, twelve chil- 

dren, nine of them barefooted, and the 

little schoolma’am gave them each a 

card, just such as I used to receive. She 

tried to make a little farewell speech, 

but embarassment and tears choked her, 

and we helped her out. We found 

human nature that was in love with 

flowers that could embower the rough- 

est cabin in morning glories. We found 

human nature, alas, unsavory, barren, 

dirty; that turned us away from the 

big house without asking for the dinner 
we needed. . We found human nature 
grim and selfish, tender and generous. 
We encountered the blight of plenty 
and the complacency of independent 
ease. One night the road grew long 
and we fain would shorten the projected 
route and sought shelter along the way. 
The farms were ample, and the farm 
houses modern and roomy. But one 
after another refused to take usin. 
They were not “fixed to keep travel- 
lers.” The fifth time, when the plea 
for the tired horse fell on unresponsive 
ears, and the refusal was shaking one’s 
faith in human nature, the young farmer 
said, “ I'll tell you where you can stop, 
a half mile ahead, at my mother’s. She 
never turns any one away.” And sure 
enough, while enjoying the bread and 
milk and the cozy home of. the Irish 
widow, I asked, “ How long have you 
lived here?” Forty years, sir. I 
have raised nine boys, and buried my 
husband twenty years ago.” The boy 
that directed me was a graduate of the 
State University. They taught him 
trigonometry at college, but they neg- 
lected to put in a course on hospitality. 
Perhaps it is expecting too much of a 
university to teach hospitality, but yet 
the open door, spiritual, mental and 
physical, suggests communications with 
heaven, and the teaching of it is worthy 
a professor’s chair in our colleges. An- 
other night the setting sun found us 
entering a nook of bewitching loveli- 
ness, a great castellated rock standing 
like a Titanic throne in the center of 
circling rocks and splendid hills, with a 
dashing, chattering brook of spring 
water at its foot. Both horse and rider 
espied with joy the pretty house on the 
knoll, the ample barn, fragrant with 
new-mown hay. The motherly house- 
wife thought we might stay. The horse 
more than the rider appeared to win her. 
But she said we must wait until “the 
old man comes,” and the old man said 
“no,” he “ wasn’t fixed to keep strang- 
ers.’ We did not tell him that the 
needed fixtures were missing on the in- 
side. Amother and another “no” fol- 
lowed,andthetwotired travelers climbed 
the hill, out of that valley, as darkness 
was settling down upon it, with the 
lines of the missionary hymn forcing 
themselves into the mind of one of the 
travelers, 


“ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile!” 


That night I slept in a trundle bed in 
a Norwegian log house, and found next 
morning that three or four of the white 
headed children had slept on the floor 
that I might have a bed. At breakfast 
‘the good woman urged me totake more 
molasses. 
pay, because she “ wasn’t fixed to keep 
strangers.” I couldn’t tell her how 
much ampler were her accommodations 
than those of the crusty farmer with 
the big barn and the white house; nor 
how much wealthier she was than he. 

But what are the lessons of this va- 
cation ride? Simply this: There is a 
life we do not realize. To teach us to 
appreciate and utilize the resources of 
this life is the mission of religion. We 
need help to realize the bigness of the 
world. There is a lot of it, friends. 
We perhaps have dwelt too long upon 
the inconceivable stretches of As- 
tronomy. We have tried to fix in our 
minds the distance between here and 
thesun. This should not exclude from 
our minds that higher realization of the 
wealth there is in the spaces we can 
| traverse. From here to Spring Green 


his educated horses, the Salvation Army, 


She didn’t want to take any 


from here to Spring Green on horse- 
back is a week full of miles, each mile 
of which will sustain its quota of mar- 
velous life. From here ni a Green 
by country road is filled with hundreds 
of school-houses, scores of churches; 
every six miles on an average, probably, 
there is a graveyard; every quarter of 
a mile, or oftener, there is a home,— 
homes into which babes are born, 
where children wail and mothers weep. 
Around these homes cluster the hopes 
of spring and the disappointments of 
autumn, the strain of summer and the 
rest of winter. From here to Spring 
Green I passed through some thirty 
villages with their clustered groups of 
workmen and workwomen; and the 
road to Spring Green is only one of the 
countless two-hundred-mile stretches 
that radiate from Chicago. Perhaps to 
realize the extent of one such route, to 
feel the mystery of it, to let its pains 
and joys, its past and present touch you 
with awe, is to bring God nearer, is to 
make revelation a reality, and inspira- 
tion a fact of inward experience more 
successfully than to take a course of 
theology in adivinity school. It may 
help you to piety more than to know 
all about the Rikeow kings or to be 
able to read the New Testament in the 
original Greek. 
Marvelous, awe-inspiring as is a 
stretch of space, it is still empty and 
barren compared to the still greater 
stretches that reach through the life of 
any human being. It is a greater dis- 
tance from the cradle to that simple 
school-teacher’s desk than it is from 
here to Spring Green, or even to Bos- 
ton, with the Hudson river and Berk- 
shire hillsthrownin. There are greater 
alternations of heights and depths, of 
thirsting sands and blooming flowers in 
the life of that unsophisticated little 
schoolm’am not yet out of her teens 
than Nature has to give anywhere in 
her geological or geographical forma- 
tions. The first thing todo is to realize 
this. The difficult thing to do is to 
realize it, to realize not only the extent, 
but the variety and the beauty that are 
— away within the reach of any- 
ody, within the being of everybody. 
We Westernérs have als a great 
deal said about the monotony of our 
western scenery. We have learned to 
concede that our prairies are “ stale, flat 
and unprofitable ” save for the purposes 
of pasturing cattle and raising grain, 
and when we are reminded of the 
greater glory given to more rock-rib- 
bed regions, our retort is, “ Yes, but 
see how many more pigs we can fatten.” 
I have no reflections to make or com- 
parisons to institute. Let not the hands 
say to the feet, “I have no need of 
you,” nor the foot to the head, “I have 
no need of you.” I simply say that 
the primal mission of religion is to bring 
us a realizing sense of the. world, the 
world of mind and of matter revealed 
all around and within us wherever we 
may be, and that in proportion as we 
realize it, we touch the: hems of im- 
mensity, we are embowered in variety 
and we find things so interlocked, so 
blended, that beauty breaks everywhere. 
I haven’t a very clear conception as 
to what kind of a looking place the 
“desert” was, that is spoken. of so 
often in the bible as the resort of law- 
giver, prophet and reformer, but for 
vacation uses in the modern sense, I 
can’t think that it was equal to the lake 
country of Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois, to say nothing of New Eng- 
land or the eck? Mountain region. 
And still in those barren fastnesses of 
Sinai were the sublime demands of the 
moral code conceived, which we call 
the “Ten Commandments.” There 
did Elijah re-gird himself, and after a 
forty days retirement, a good summer's 
vacation, he returned. again, re-ani- 
mated, recruited, ready for work. I 
know not what happened to John the 
Baptist or to Jesus when they were 
driven into the wilderness. I am sure 
that it was something that enabled them 
to realize life, to feel the pressure and 
tency of things; something that 
lifted them into a sense of sanctity, a 


by train is a night’s sleep, that’s all; but 


consciousness of divine nearness, of 
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sacred realities. When one feels this, 
he has got the religion that John and 
esus knew of, the religion that cries, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand;” the religion that says, 
“« Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” 

One thing more I believe about that 
desert. It had no- peculiar potency 
on account of its geographical location. 
Oh, when will we break the bonds of 
these material superstitions and find 
our Jordan in the nearest river available, 
and our Horeb the first table-land we 
can climb? Then Bible-reading will 
ripen into Bible-making, and instead of 
studying the prophets as though that 
were the only thing we could do, we 
will begin to prophecy and sing of any 
time and place, 


“ Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God.” 


Prairie du Chien is one of the most 
interesting historical land-marks in 
Wisconsin. Situated at the junction 
of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
rivers, it formed one of the earliest 
French outposts and an important fur- 
trading station. As early as 1673, 316 
years ago, Louis Joliet left Quebec 
under orders to discover the South Sea. 
Taking with him Father Marquette 
from Mackinac, he reached the Mis- 
sissippi river by the way of the Wis- 
consin river, and at the “ prairie of the 
dogs,” or more probably the prairie 
of the wild wolves, they raised the 
cross and the flag of France. The 
latter has lost its right of possession, 
but the former, the cross of the Roman 
church, an organization which began 
before France was, which I believe 
and hope will last in some developed 
form when France is not, still holds its 
place there. It is still a strong-hold of 
French Catholicism and an important 
college town for that faith. 

When visiting this town on my ride, 
I caught sight of a most suggestive and 
beautiful picture. I walked out very 
early after a night’s rain, before the 
sun was up, and wandered aimlessly to 
the margin of the village until I came 
upon what for America would be a 
very old church, a quaint and im- 
pressive relic of a , wormeye passed. 
The old minster was backed by a pop- 
ulous burying ground, guarded by a 
forbidding high fence and filled with 
quaint looking monuments and grim, 
rude crosses. As I looked through the 
grating into this city of the dead, I saw, 
‘walking up and down the graveled 
walk, the tall, gaunt form of a venera- 
ble priest, robed to the feet in the black 
gown of his order, the close black cap 
but inadequately confining the long 
locks of hair, white as snow. This 
aged father, whose frame was perhaps 
two or three inches over six feet high, 
before it had been bent by age, showed 
no sign of that corporeal indulgence 
which so many of his order carry, and 
betokened well the spiritual adviser, 
the shepherd of souls. He walked 
with his hands behind him, head bent 


as if in sweet communion with his own, 


the children of his heart, whom he had 
gathered one by one into the home 
where soon he would join them and lie 
down and rest. He was walking among 
his dead. He was musing upon the 
past. He was the priest of an an- 
tiquity, the representative of a religion 
of tradition. | 
Blessed old man, he had a right to 
such musings, and the morning sun 
touched with beauty no more fitting 
warp than when it fell upon his wnite 
hair amid the tombstones. If we 
would realize life in its fulness, realize 
our lives, so that our, hearts become 
tender and our souls mellow with true 
religion, we must have room in our 
thought and a place in our heart for 
that venerable father. We must know 
and feel what he knew and felt. I 
should have liked a rosary just then, to 
know how he told his beads, and could 
have easily joined in a litan 
Augustine, St. Francis and 
them. Their names and words had 


| fence corner between here and 


: 


halo for three hundred years, and to see 
Prairie du Chien without seeing and 
feeling this is not to see it, although 
you may drink of its medicinal waters 
and look down upon it from its beauti- 
ful hills. 

But you must realize more than this, 
if you realize life as it is to-day, life in 
its divine significance, life in its divine 
quality. Across the way was the public 
school building. Early as it was, the 
locomotives were fuming down on the 
river’s brink, fretting to be away with 
their loads, one to Dakota, the other to 


Chicago. These didnot have as large 


a place in the life of the venerable 
father as they deserved. He did not 
realize the public school and the 
locomotive, the Dakota farmer and the 
Chicago traveling man as they deserve, 
as they are, hence his religion was im- 
erfect. He, like the graduate of the 
Unienlty, for all his acquirements, 
would have to say to all spiritual vis- 
itors and travelers, ‘“ We are not fixed 
to entertain strangers.” The Catholic 
church, like the University of Wis- 
consin, needs a ‘professor of hospitality, 
the gospel of the open door, the piety 
of receptivity. | 
I have tried to findin my journeyings 
some experience that will illustrate my 
thought of the new church, the piety 
that comes from a realization of the life 
of to-day, as fully and as beautifully as 
did the old Monk in his robes represent 
the piety of the past, the church that 
looks backward for its sanctities and 
forward only for its conquests and 
acquisitions. But I have not succeeded. 
It probably is an indication of the un— 
formed, the unrealized church of the 
future, of which I am enamored, for 
which I would ever preach and pray. 
But perhaps I may get at it through two 
or three partial illustrations. Riding one 


'day through the heavy woods in the 


Kickapoo valley, one of the noblest and 
most lonely of the hardwood forests of 
Wisconsin, I saw an unkempt, bare- 
footed native, with his fishing equip- 
ment, looking intently into whatseemed 
an uninteresting mud-hole in the road 
ahead. He watched, and watched, and 
finally seated himself in a comfortable 
position, that he might continue his 
intense vigilance. When I came up to 
him I said, * Well stranger, what do 
you expect to find in that mudhole?” 
‘“ Wall, sir, I think I see some bees a 
waterin’ theirselves here, and I thought 
I’d watch and see which way they went, 


and I mout track ’em and find a bee. 


tree. They’ve got a right smart of 
honey laid up now. There’s plenty on 
’em in these woods.” Not much of a 
prophet was this fisherman, but he 
teaches an important lesson in prophecy. 
He realized two things, which it is well 
for the religious teacher to remember, 
that there are lots of honey-bearing 
trees in the woods yet, and if we would 
find them we must watchand see which 
way the honey-bearing bees fly, and 
follow them. We must follow them, 
though they lead us through untracked 
forests, and in the pursuit we may get 
scratched and baffled, but the honey is 
ahead. We must look forward as well 
as backward, must believe in the future 
as in the past, venerate the babe as well 
as the grandfather. But in urging this, 
I would not have you lose sight of the 
beauty of the other picture. What we 
need, is to clothe the bee-hunter with 
the reverence, the courtesy, the humil- 
ity of the father. We want all the 
traditions they have, molded into the 
still greater revelations of science and 
the more searching experience of the in- 
dividual. The quest of the life should 
be appreciation of everything, from the 
flowers in the park to the bee-hunter in 
the Kickapoo woods; but most of all, 
appreciation of the internal lands of 
your own souls. However blind we 
are to the beauties of Nature, the mys- 
teries that lurk in the most neglected 
pring 
Green, you may be sure you are more 
blind to the mysteries of human nature, 


to Saint} and more ignorant of the neglected 
e rest of | corners in 


our own hearts. The farm- 


jer. will tell you that they are mostly 


trimmed that plain with a more sacred 


weeds in that fence corner, but Emerson 
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will tell you that weeds are “ plants 
whose uses are not yet found out,” 
so there may be beauty in the weeds of 


your heart, and some.uses in the tangled 


undergrowth. At least you should re- 
alize that the soil that grows weeds has in 
it garden possibilities,and I would rather 


stir within you a majestic awe for the 


unmeasured forces that strike against 
the walls of your own being, that now 
tear your heart with discontent, again 
fill your mind with the fever of curios- 
ity, and anon thrill you with the ecsta- 
cies of love or the sweet restfulnesses of 
sympathy, than to show you the pyra- 
mids, or have you bow beneath the 
high dome of St. Peters. Better real- 
ize the variety, extent and beauty of 
child’s heart, than to explore the 
ellowstone Park. The former is the 
greater marvel. It took Nature longer 
to create it; God manifests himself more 
fully in it. 
A few miles from where I found my 
bee-hunter, I stopped at a log-house for a 
drink of water, and the cordial Irish 
grandmother insisted on going away 
into the woods for a pail of fresh water, 
rather than let me drink of that which 
was already in the house. When on 
her return I confessed that I was from 
Chicago, ‘her hospitalities, if possible, 
were doubled, because, as she said, ‘it 
seemed like as though she had found a 


neighbor,” for she used to live in 
Chicago, although she left it in 
1848, and had _ lived in _ the 


woods ever since. She knew Long 
John Wentworth well, she said, and 
felt very bad when she saw the notice 
of his death. She wanted to hear much 
how things looked in Chicago now, 
particularly around where the old gar- 
rison house stood, * just outside the fort, 
you know,” she said. Her boy, born in 
the woods, had been in Chicago several 
times. He had told her that she 
couldn’t find her way in Chicago now 
at all, but she was positively sure that 
if they would just put her on Clark 
street bridge once she could find her 
way to where the old house stood by 
the river on the west side. Dear old 
soul, it is not likely that she will ever 
have a chance to try to find the old 
place, but the Chicago in her heart is a 
more magnificent reality than these 
piles of brick and stone, and there is 
more of life, marvel, holiness, God, in 
her hospitable spirit than in all the cold 
piles of exclusive selfishness. She is 
richer to-day than many of Chicago’s 
millionaires. This is the realizing of 
life that I would have you have, the 
life that is beautiful in struggle, the life 
that is sacred in defeat, the life that 
is divine in homely garbs, the life that 
is hid in God, from whom it came, to 
whom it tends. | 


Now let us fit all this into the text, 
which I hope at the end may not seem 
so far-fetched. ‘ What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see?” The dis- 
ciples had just returned from an excur- 
sion, a visit to the banks of the Jordan, 
where they interviewed the weird John, 
and Jesus reminds them that they went 
to see no mere reed shaken in 
the wind, not a man clothed in soft 
raiment, such as they’ wear in king’s 
houses, not even a prophet, but a mes- 
senger from the Most High who came 
to prepare the way for him. So, 
friends, if we saw only shaking reeds, 
comforts, luxuries, that which makes 
us selfish, which encourages our 
self-indulgence, increases our discontent 
and blinds our eyes to the realities 
around us, it were better that we had 
not gone. But if we can in any wa 
realize that not only the brave John by 
the Jordan, but that every waving field 
of corn, all the kine in the pasture, the 
sweet-scented hay of the meadow, every 
leaf on the bough and every bird among 
the leaves, no matter whether hillside 
or plain, sand or sward, rock or marl, 
have been messengers direct from God, 
confronting us with His message, pre- 
paring his way, and still more, where- 
ever we have seen the heart of man re- 
vealed, whether gathering sheaves into 
the barn, or laying his dead away in the 


grave, whether it be the careless child 


in the shade, or the anxious mother in 
the strain of her household care, we have 
seen that which is more than reeds, 
however beautiful; than raiment, how- 
ever soft; we have seen messengers of 
the Most High, preparing us to see his 
face everywhere and always, preparing 
us to realize the truth that no more im- 
partial are the sun’s rays than are the 
rays of his love, no more inclusive is 
the starry firmament above us, than is 
that inner firmament of thought and 
duty. Varied are the trees in the forests, 
but more varied are the men and 
women of humanity; yet all the forest 
is Nature’s, and all men are God’s, In 
the geography of truth, as in the geog- 
raphy of the earth, there is room for 
Massachusetts and I]linois, for America, 


the sea. “ What went ye out.into the 
wilderness to see?” Messengers of an 
untrammeled religion, teachers of un- 
dogmatic piety, a scripture not bounded 
by word, thought or sect, heralds of a 
church, the church of progress, 
the church with a door as open 
as Nature, with a dome as vast as the 
sky, with a hand as helpful asa mother’s, 


hand of Nature, God’s texts inscribed 


in leaf, in bird, in field, in rock, in man. 

‘What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see?” That which rebukes 1azi- 
ness, which condemns selfishness, hu- 
miliates pride, denies all your preten- 
sions to exclusive monopoly, either of 
truth, duty or love. 

“ What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see?”” That which enables us 
to realize life, to realize its extent, its 
variety, its beauty. In so far as there 
have come to us added realizations of 
this, what are we going to do about it? 
Heed the messenger, work the more 
diligently, trust the more devoutly, 
speak more plainly, live more earnestly. 


Gorrespondente, 
OHUROH BELLS. 


Epitor oF Unity:—I have haa a 
blessed experience to-day,— Sabbath 
quiet, undisturbed by the alarm of brass 
bells. Are there any churches here? 
Oh! yes; lots of them, and they opened 
for services to-day, too, As Sous 
time approached, I said to my brother, 
I suppose it will be time to start when 
the bells ring. He replied, “ We don’t 
have any bells; we go to church with- 
out them.” As it was an innovation 
for a city of 17,000 people, I spoke to 
several persons about it, and found the 
disagreed as to whether church bells 
rang here any more or not,—some say- 
ing they rang, but only a few strokes. 
I find the fact to be that two or three 
bells ring, but only strike lightly four 
or five times, and then cease—disturb- 
ing no one, and being hardly noticeable, 
except in their immediate vicinity, and 
when one is watching for them. 

The blessedness of Sunday forenoon 
without the clashing and clanging of 
bells, is beyond expression. Sunday 
can then be truly a day of rest and 
peace. 
reverent worship and a quiet spirit, than 
brass church bells! It seems to me 
they are part of the wrath of God, and 
that with better conceptions of God, 
ought to pass away or be used only for 

re alarm, and to warn people out in 
time of flood, insurrection and danger. 


E. A. M. 
Jamestown, N. Y., August 25. 


PERCEIVING what tyranny had in- 
vaded in the church, that he who would 
take orders must suliscribe slave, and 
take an oath withal, I thought it bet- 
ter to prefer a blameless silence before 
the office of public speaking, bought 
and begun with servitude and forswear- 
ing.— Fohn Milton. 


THE only common people are they 
who refuse to be led out of their own 
habit, notion, prejudice, wilfulness, into 


Clifford. 
Tue Aflantic calls for a new pro- 


fessorship of children’s reading. 


India, aye, and the farthermost isles of | 


and a bible written all over with the 


W hatis more inconsistent with 


higher, larger, better ways.— Fohn H. 
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“Roles from the ‘Hield. 


_ Boston —The Warren street chapel, founded 
by Rev. Charles F. Barnard, is now named by 
legal enactment “The Barnard Memorial.” 
—Mr. Kaneko, the Japanese official, now here, 
is urging the A.U.A, to continue actively their 
missionary work in his country. He feels 
sure that Unitarjanism will be ultimately more 
widely accepted there than any other form of 
Christianity, either Protestant or Catholic. 
Yet he thinks that little organization of relig- 
ious churches can at present be expected. 
Very many persons, especially the young, will 
accept Unitarian beliéfs—but they will still 
use Sunday as a holiday, and will not attend 
a church meeting on that day. Private meet- 
ings, perhaps regular club assemblies, and cer- 
tainly bands of students will make centres for 
conversation and preaching. 

—Mr. Kaneko thinks that the Unitarian be- 
liefs about God and man and man’s duty may, 
if well published in Japan, become at no late 
day the prevalent national religion. These doc- 
trines, he says, are much like those of pure, 
primitive Buddhism. 

—The Unitarian Sunday-school Society will 
hold its annual meeting Oct. 2d and 3d, in 
Taunton. Officers will be elected and the work 
of its manuals explained. During the past year 
the society has received $18,000 in legacies. 
—In Roxbury (Boston) a new Catholic paroch- 
ial school has just been opened. Of 1600 pub- 
lic school pupils in the district, only 43 have 
left to attend it. The public school gives very 
much more good instruction and more pleas- 
ure than the new school, and is made an 
especially sociable, enjoyable rendezvous by 
the teachers. It has fully tested the power of 
the new school to draw away pupils. 


Omaha, Neb.—-Says an Omaha paper: After 
a year of irregular and infrequent church ser. 
vices the congregation of Unity church, at 
Seventeenth and Cass streets, is once more pro- 
vided with a pastor and guide. Since Rev. W. 
E, Copeland left, the church has had no regu- 
lar pastor, and services have been held there 
only when some minister from another church 
could come for a Sabbath or two and preach 
to the leaderless flock. Yesterday the new 
pastor, Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was installed in the pulpit and preached his 
first sermon as the pastor of the Unity church. 
The services were very interesting and at- 
tracted a large congregation. After the usual 
preliminary exercises of Scripture reading, 
prayer and singing, the Rev. John R. Effinger, 
of Chicago, made an address which was very 
appropriate. He admonished the members of 
the congregation to be faithful and earnest 
in helping the minister and not to suppose 
that the minister could do their work. The 
adglress was a sermon of itself, and was over- 
flowing with excellent ideas. The congrega- 
tion then sang a hymn and Gen. W. W. Lowe 
offered a short address of welcome. He said 
the congregation had been waiting long and 
hopefully since the Rev. Mr.Copeland departed 
for some one to become their leader. They 
had never lost sight of the hope that a leader 
would be found. He then congratulated the 
members of the congregation upon the fulfill- 
ment of that hope in the securing of the Rev. 
Mr. Mann. He turned to the minister and 
said: ‘We cannot promise that your labor 
here shall always be free from care and difh- 
culty, but we can and do promise that you 
shall always have our earnest support in your 
work. Hoping that you may find the labor 
among us pleasant and profitable, I bid you 
welcome to our midst.” ‘The new pastor said 
he would be brief upon this occasion, for the 
audience had already listened to one excellent 
sermon. He was pleased to be able to step in- 
to a field for work where there seemed to exist 
so willing a spirit. He never should have un. 
dertaken the work, he said, had he not known 
that there existed the germ of a true devotion 
and spiritual life in the congregation. The 
ministry is called a holy calling, but it is no 
more holy than many other callings. It mat- 
ters not so much what the calling is as how 
one performs his dutv. The sermon was a 
thoughtful, earnest effort, and was very highly 
enjoyed by the audience. Mrs. Martin Cahn 
sang two beautiful solos in a very acceptable 
manner. The congregation will at once begin 
to enter upon its former zealous work, and be- 


_come one of the most active religious bodies 


of the city. 

—Rev Mr. Mann preached for several years 
in Rochester, but his health failed and he went 
abroad about two years ago. When he re 

turned he came west, and finding that the 
climate of Nebraska agreed with him he decid- 
ed to take up regular work again. He is a man 
above the average height, has an intellectual 
face, and is probably about forty-five years old. 
He will bring his family to Omaha. 

—The members of the Unity congregation 
seemed very glad tgghave a pastor once more. 
After the services a general handshaking was 
indulged in, and there were many expressions 
of much satisfaction. 


Chicago.—The board of directors of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference met 
Sept. 5, Mrs. Richardson in the chair. Pres- 
ent, Mesdames West, Dupee, Warren, Miss 
Hosmer, Miss LeBaron as guest, and the Sec- 
The reports of preceding meeting 
were offered and accepted. ‘The secretary re- 
ported having received since May 4, at the 
office, 198 letters, 47 postals, 28:8 Unirys— 
largely the gift of C. HI, Kerr—392. Registers, 
2177 tracts, which inclu 'es 1200 of James 
Freeman Clarke’s sermons, the very welcome 
donation from the Church of the Disciples, a 


large supply of papers and circulars relating 
to the Indian and Ramabai work, 18 library 
books from Miss Lily Gray, 30 books from Mrs. 
C. T. Cole, and 297 papers. Mrs. West has 
subscribed for four current copies of Mr, 
Blake’s sermons, Mr. Wanzer for two copies, 
and ten to fifteen additional sermons have 
been given by the publishing committee. The 
secretary has sent out since May 4 155 letters, 
99 postals, 1366 A. U. A. tracts, 231 Unity 
Mission, 510 short tracts, 1939 UNITYsS, 328 
miscellaneous tracts, including a large num- 
ber of Mrs. Woolley’s paper, The Ideal Uni- 
tarian church, through the courtesy of the 
Western Conference, 50 of M. J. Savage's 
“What O'clock is it in Religion,” se veral hun- 
dred of Freeman Clarke’s sermons and twenty- 
two temperance tracts. Ninety-four bnoke 
have been sent through the conference to Miss 
Putnam for the Sunday-school at Huron, 
Dakota. There were prospective Sunday 
circles at Evansville, Wis.; Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Cooksville, Wis., and Kirtland, Ohio. The 
society at Sioux Falls has from fifty to sixty 
names on its books and has lately ordered 
2,000 tracts. Some excellent English tracts 
have been received through Miss Florence 
Hill, of London, those of John Page Hopps 
and Stopford Brooke found very suitable for 
Western work. The National and Central 
Postoffice Mission Committees are working to 
open a postoffice mission column in the 
Feegister and UNITY with special editors for 
this purpose. 
SECRETARY'S RECEIPTS FROM MAY 4 TO SEPT 5, 
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—Following this report, letters were read 
from absent directors, all of whom expressed 
earnest interest in the conference work and 
showed a spirit ripe for endorsement of the 
plan for reorganizing the liberal women of the 
country into a national body, which subject 
was then presented by Mrs. Richardson and 


-seconded by Miss LeBaron, a member of the 


constitution committee. The board wis 
unanimous in desiring this reorganization. 
The proposed constitution was at hand and in 
the main gave satisfaction. Delegates to the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches were appointed as follows: 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Mrs. E. W. Dupee, 
Miss Frances LeBaron. The secretary. was 
instructed to make every effort to secure dur- 
ing September a large increase of conference 
members, that a worthy delegation in number 
might be sent to Philadelphia to vote upon 
the reorganization of our women. The meet- 
ing adjourned to the first meeting of the 
association for the appointment of delegates to 
the woman’s meeting, October 31, at Phila. 
delphia. FLORENCE HILTON, Sec. 


North Platte, Neb.—The western secretary 
writes under date of Sept. 3: Here I am in the 
place I have so long desired to see, North 
Platte, 291 miles almost directly west from 
Omaha. I arrived about 8 o’clock this morn. 
ing. Found a gentleman waiting for me at the 
station, who took me to the quarters provided 
for me at the Pacific Hotel. After breakfast 
another gentleman called to show me around 
the place 1 have met ten or twelve of the 
Unitarian friends. ‘This afternoon I spent an 
hour in the church, which is called “ Unitarian 
Hall.” It has a good audience room with a 
seating capacity of three hundred, a library of 
five hundred volumes of good books, an organ 
and a piano. The organization is intact, and 
contains good material. We ought to have a 
vigorous young church here in the midst of 
this boundless stretch of country. The town 
has a population of three thousand. The shops 
of the Union Pacific road are located here, and 
a number of the workmen are said to hold 
liberal opinions in religion. We are to have a 
meeting in the church to-night; after that I 
can give a better report of the actual situation; 
but it looks to me as if this part of the country 
had been too long ovérlooked and neglected 
by us. To-morrow morning at five I leave 
for Grand Island, where I shall spend the day 
and night. 


Fremont, Neb.—Says the Fremont 7yribune, 
speaking of Mrs. C..T. Cole’s address on 
“Social Purity:” ‘On Sunday evening the 
spacious audience room of the Presbyterian 
church was crowded to overflowing to listen 
to the address of Mrs. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. Heraddress throughout was singularly 
pure and eloquent, replete with strong argu- 
ment, caeey and forcibly stated. * * It 
was certainly productive of great good to all 
who heard it.” 


Western 8. 8. Society.——The September 
meeting of the directors of the Sunday-school 
Society was held on Monday the 2d, with a 
quorum srg say, ips Messrs. Jones and Kerr, 
Miss Lord, Mrs. Leonard, and Mrs. Conger 
presiding. The usual reports of secretary and 
treasurer were presented. Among other mat- 
ters of business acted upon were: I. The elec- 
tion of delegates to the National Conference at 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28-31, Rev. J. L. Jones, 
Mrs. E T. Leonard, Miss L. M. Dunning, 
II. The report of the committee upon the pro- 
gram of the Third Annual Institute to be held 


at Davenport, Oct. 7-10. III. A request by 
letter for permission to use selections from 
“Unity Services and Songs.” IV. Report of 
committee concerning proposed publications. 
V. Mr Jones’ report for committee on pro- 
gress of six years’ course of lessons, 
Adjourned until call of secretary. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec’y. 


Sioux Palls, Dak.—Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, 
the former pastor of All Souls church (Uni- 
tarian), who has been called to the church at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been visiting. friends 
and occupying the pulpit here during the past 
month. 


Third Church, Chicago.—Rev. G. W. Buck- 
ley, late of Monroe, Wis., filled the pulpit of 
the Third church oneSunday last. 

Moline, [L--Rev. Mr. Lamb is filling an 
engagement of several weeks at Moline. 

LaPorte, Ind.— Rev. Mila F. Tupper preached 
at La Porte on the 8th. inst. 


TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


Articles of great value are constantly appearing in 
the secular and religious periodcals, and any one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—‘“‘Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold, seers and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

TOPICAL SCRAP- Book SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of the eminent philologist has evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the Engl:sh scien- 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 


The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 165c. 
Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. 


JUST APPHARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 

Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 

rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAUL 

Carus. Price $1.00. ; 

From the principle of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal ‘lhought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvral Science; the Importance of Art. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot Io cents, 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voy- 
sey. 10 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. _ 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 
5 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. 


W. Newman. 5 cents. 


A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and: Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


By Prof. Francis 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. I.Introductory, 5 cents. II. Two 
Thousand Years Ago, 5cents. III. The 
Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents. IV. Judaism, the 
Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 

10 cents, 

The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot Judson Savage. 5 cents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
ing. 5 cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. 


20 cents. | 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 
cents. | 

The Religion of Jesus. By Henry M. Sim- 
mons. 5 cents. 


Concerning Immortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M, Sim- 
mons, Minot J. Savage and others. 5 cents. 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 

Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. § cents. 


The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jenkin 
-Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. of 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, incl u ding akcut fo 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Three riders set out for the Temple of Fame, 

Each booted and spurred and equipped the 
same. , 

The first rode forth at a rattling pace, 

Like a jockey who wins an exciting race. 

The second set out with caution, slow, 

That, when need was, he might faster go. 

The third rode steadily, quietly on, 

At a quick jog-trot he could reckon upon. 


And which do think will the winner be: 
The hare, the tortoise—or number three? 


The first one soon broke down, of course. 
He saved the saddle, but lost his horse! 
The second met the regular fate— 
Dallied too long, and was just too late! 
The third, I grieve and regret to say, 
Did not get there—for he lost his way. 
He thought so much of his regular trot, 
To look at signboards he quite forgot. 


See how strangely things befall! 

Another—not thinking of fame at all— 

Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree, 

To provide for a wife and children three, 

Went straightway into the Temple of Fame, 

And innocently asked its name! 

They answered him. With a quizzical face, 

He remarked, “It’s a most uncomfortable 
place!” 

Then on he went to the breadfruit tree, 

And home to his wife and children three. 


The moral? Well, if you can find it, 
Write it out—for I sha’n’t mind it! 


—Tudor Fenks, in Christian Union. 


BRIGHTENING SUNDAY-SOHOOL . 
ROOMS. 


Should not the rooms where the best 
lessons are taught, and the best impres- 
sions are received, be made the bright- 
est? Thechild’s mind and nature absorbs 
much else besides the formal instruction 
of teachers. The atmosphere of the 
room tells from the start. The eye can 
aid in the moral and religious education 
as well as the ear. Cheerful environ- 
ments and suggestive imagery tone and 
inspire the growing and _ beautiful 
thoughts of. children. 

May it not be a matter of some inter- 
est to UnrTy readers to hear how one 
Sunday-school room has been bright- 
ened and made attractive at a compara- 
tively small expense? The thoughtful 
interest of a member of the society,— 
one of the New England saints trans- 
ported to Illinois surroundings,— Will- 
iam H. Smith,—placed the necessary 
money in hand for this purpose, and it 
was used in the following way: 

A visit to an art store secured the sur- 
prising information that very large 
“ artotype” reproductions of celebrated 
paintings and engravings could be ob- 
tained for fifty cents each, and these 


four selections were made: Millet’s 
“ Angelus,” Gabriel Max’s * Madonna 


and Child,” J. M. Hoffman’s “* Christ 
in the Temple,” and Raphael’s “ Sistine 
Madonna.” These four pictures were 
appropriately framed for $5.75, and the 
artotypes themselves costing only $2, 
the total for these four celebrated gems 
was only $7.75. To these were added 
three of the large “ Atlantic Portraits,” 
Emerson, Longfellow and Whittier, at 
$1 each, and which, framed in solid 
wood moulding, cost in all $8. Also 
one of the large photographs of Gam- 
bardella’s celebrated painting of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing. This latter 
is more costly, the photograph being 
obtained of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon street, Boston, 
for $5. An excellent solid wood frame 
(“‘ charred”) was furnished for this for 
$2.40. Another large wood cut from 
one of the Harper periodicals, ‘ Christ 
and the Fishermen,” was framed at a 
cost of only eighty-five cents. 

These constitute, in the main, our 
picture gallery upon which the young 
eyes of our children are to rest from 
Sunday to Sunday for many years. 
The salient points, history and descript- 
ive features of each picture are being 


given before the school upon succeeding | 


Sundays. It has simply transformed 
the air of our heretofore bare room, and 
now both the eye and the heart can rest 
with enjoyment upon the ideal creations 
of consecrated genius. ) , 
Why may not other Sunday-schools 
be made to blossom with beauty in a 


similar way, and gladden the hearts of 


teachers and pupils? The total cost of 
these three separate purchases was only 
$18; but if this seems too large for the 
resources of some schools or societies, 
then either one of the two first selections 
would certainly come within the means 
of the average Sunday-school or society. 
Where Unity clubs are organized the 
two could join forces and purses and 
obtain yet happier results. A special 
and joint entertainment for this purpose 
might net an unexpected sum. 

The publishers of the artotypes re- 
ferred to are C. Tabor & Co., of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

H. D. STEVENS. 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY: 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cixcaero,iia: 
tl 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Capitalists and investors are invited to corre- 
spond with us. We loan money on city real estate 
at $8 to 10 per cent net to the investor. We buy 

roperty for account of our clients, and build and 

mprove same so that they shall have an income of 

10 to 20 per cent with continual increasein the 
value of the property. This city is growing faster 
than any other in the United States, is on a sure 
foundation, and investments are safe and _—— 
ble. THROMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


STANDARD 


100 to 400 pages. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


History of French Revolution, 2 parts, 
Os Bi ihe a rtihs tieeadé nibewews nde ws 25 
FO NE FP ahi ic cc isis icecvecwseee 20 
The Diamond Necklace; and Mirabeau_._ 20 
NN ER eM UGG ve etdced debe cose due 20 
ieee oc nacvecnéuepence’ 20 
Early Kings of Norway................ - 20 
jean Paul Friedrich Richter............. 10 
Goethe, and Miscellaneous Essays......-- 10 
RAPE POOP i de Wbiidsvas'scicccwcuscuies 15 
VOURINOC GNC DIOVAIB 65. oo cc ccc nccecsse 15 
Heroes and Hero-Worship.......:..-.-- 20 
Pe Oe SOE BI ok once cv sd ehonvouses 15 
Ss NEN, os. cock cenceuceen 1S 
Pee A I PAO Roo os cnc tcws cavvcn 15 
Count Castiostro, etc. .............. bhi 15 
Frederick the Great, 8 vols........... each, 20 
a ey OUI 6 ow Soca occ cues shane 20 
ReMCUETsI FRY FRMPMICS . . cow. cence ence 20 
Ree i I ioe ones onc s daub Goan 20 
Ceever STOMIWEI, VOL Boo dccdccdecectdin 25 
a “ WM Bick ono cd Seustcns 25 
“6 6 ge) SRR Oe 25 
Characteristics and other Essays ........- 15 
Corn Law Rhymes and other Essays... - 15 
Baillie the Covenanter, and other Essays. 15 
Dr, Francia, and other Essays._._......._-- 15 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 2 parts, 
ET kod sate ee Slee dk eked s coun ss 20 
W uneim Diewter’s 1raveis..........<..+- 20 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Progress and Poverty ....-.. ks eek ah 20 
te I i nee we csviekee wen ei la: ae 
SD WF PUNE ig Vea docs enec sic tunen 20 
UTE UE ROD oo ads ccc ensdeccedcn 15 
BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 
Be SOE SEE deus codececcd cawonece 10 
hb cka nde eeaneuns odie 10 
ee I sida bad weadieeecs ks nce 10 
BY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth... .._.. 30 


BY RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER.) 
The Story of an African Farm... ...22... 25 


Prices in this list include prepayment of postage by us. 
UNITY one year and books from this list to the amount of $1.50, all prepaid. Address, 


_ CHARLES H. KERR & GO. Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


The books in this list are well printed, about 7 by 5 inches in size, and contain from 
We recommend them as the best paper editions of the books named, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


ene BING BON. c.. bend sock andbeecccans 10 
Ste Ge Oe eee RVG oe us cn euemaicmen 10 
SE BP och cidddaendunacname dh 10 
ee ee aden dada 10 
Seven Lamps of Architecture...._- shy thet 20 
Leetures on Architecture and Painting.... 15 
mines Of Venice, 3 VOM... . ccs each, 25 
Peete KNOTS, WOW Bibecduccecucadbas 20 
ei, “6 Wt EE ciasnstubewdcaub 20 
u a PU ERE bilbdden chad ws 20 
oc " WET ektddantwadenwe 25 
oc “ MO ed dnl ak a ae 25 
mane OC the Gowen iver 2 ous cove coee cds 10 
Se SOE EO aalirai ie beds wcccreuiha sods 10 
a ee med eke 15 
Pe NN. iin thes dnkwoeas ééue dap 15 
Be Feeasures OF DNBiANG. ... 2... ccen eee 10 
i Pe CE ce ekcdcked edn kceeuwdowe 20 
SUE EO clodivatcnnsctnucesseuauc 15 
SEE wa dcareckdeusocuucduaeeue 15 
ke hich cui cotnd neko dame we 15 
DEOPMINGS 10. F IOTOCNCE 6 onc din scwincstdaccws 15 
i SE Oc accsin en enocadocde aspen 15 
SEE Sti W haves a bnwaweess inewdses ail 15 
SE PI ic des sb aanbeadekhus cuca k 15 
SE OP cue cas ndun bh on veebacakcene 15 
“Our Pesmers ave LOid Us" ooo. ccs S 15 
PE WiC dc cov ideh dene scodabie Selec 15 
We isc a daddcns conn Gaddaudewanss Is 
SPE © Tie hae bie Mcewwne sich beees 1S 
Fors Vmiverere, 6 VOW. 2c ccs nck each, 30 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 
ee BU Oe PI cdc kaceeeeccddsecacis 20 
POSS Oe WOO BUR obs oii wknd ches ate ou 15 
ST DORN OL DORE é oso ic sees ccs 10 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PUONE EHD bccekenevensdisvshonsdicc'ec 20 
FUCUS sie tice's Se dbbeknaameedenhaxne ou eda 35 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Selections from Poetical Works_....__..- 20 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Poetical Works..........22.2- 30 
BY REV. R. H. NEWTON. 
Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible__.__- 20 


For $200 we will send 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FoR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia). 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 


Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 
Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, 
Spring Green, Wis. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


Removed from La Salle Ave, to 479 & 481 Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago. Fourteenth year bevins Sept. 158th. 
Boarding and day school for young ladies and children. 
Full courses of study, including preparation for col- 
lege. Excellent houses thoroughly fitted up. 

Addams Miss RepeccaS., Rice, A. M. 


Miss Mary E. Beepy, A.M: Principals 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 


Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Maas. 


CHICAGO TRAINING 
FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS. 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Principal. 
Re-opens Sept. 16th, 1889. For Particulars apply to 


Miss Alice McRoy, 
2323 indiana Ave. Chicago. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY AGADEMY 


(Formerly Morgan Park Military Academy. ) 
Superior location; excellent facilities. Thorough 
preparation for college, scientific school or busi- 
ness. Fall term begins Sept. 18th, HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park, Cook Co,, Lil. 


TOKOLOGY A book for every woman. 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE. 

The most popular Tt vi . a A G F N T S 
i 2,000 SOLD Mor., $2.75 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill, 


SCHOOL 


— 


If your grocer sends you anything in place -f SAPOLIO, send it back and 


insist upon having just what you ordered. SAPOLIO always gives satisfaction. 
floors, tables. and eames work it acts like a charm. 


it has no equal. 


their attempts to help around the house. 


On 


For scouring pots, pans and metals 
verything shines after it, and even the children delight in using it in 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. NEW YORK 
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UNITY. 


Aunoungements, 
OHIOAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MesstaH —Corner Michi- 
an aventt®and Twenty-third street. David 

tter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 
Sunday, Sept. 15, Mr. Utter will preach on 
“The Spiritual Man.” 


Unity Cuurcn.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P.M. 


Att Souts CuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Tanday, Sept. 15, Mr. Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M. Sunday-school at 
9:30 A.M. Teachers’ meeting, Friday even- 
ing at 7: 30. 


Unity Cuurcu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 


SOHOOL SOOIETY. 


The programme of the Third Annual In- 
stitute for Sunday-schools and Unity clubs, at 
Davenport, Iowa, is given below, so far as 
completed to date. In our next issue we ex- 
pect to be able to print it in full, with the in- 
vitation from the Davenport church and any 
other arrangements in connection with the 


meetings. 
Monday, October 7. 
8 P. M.—Social reception. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SESSIONS. 
g A. M.—Opening exercises. J. Ll. Jones in 
charge of session. : 


9:30 —A course ot study for Sunday- 
schools. 

Report of committee. Discussion. 
12M. —Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Bible session. ) 
Paper: The non-Jewish Deposit 
in the Old Testament. 

2:40 —Paper: The Jewish Deposit in the 
New Testament. F. W.N. Hugen- 
holtz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3:20 °° —Paper: Other Bibles. J. Vila Blake, 
Chicago. 

—Adjournment. 


g P. M.—Sermon. H. M. Simmons, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Wednesday, October 8. 
g A. M.—Opening exercises, A.M. Judy in 
charge of session. 


9:30 —Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Institute work. Questions and dis- 
cussion. 
12M. —Adjournment. 


2 P. M—Paper: Teachers’ meeting and its 
conduct. J. C. Learned, St Louis, 
Mo. . 

—Paper: The Confirmation Class. 


2:25 
Elinor E. Gordon, Sioux City, lowa, 


—-Paper: The Parents have tasted at 
Evolution and the Children are be- 
tween moralities. Can the Sunday- 
school do anything for them? Wm. 
Bouton, St. Louis, Mo. 

—Paper: To Parents who are afraid 
ot Sunday-school Influences. -— 


2:50 


3: 9? 


4 P. M.—Adjournment. 

8 —Musical evening. J. V. Blake in 
charge of session. 
Harvest Service by Davenport Sun- 
day-school. 
Paper: The Development of Sun- 
day-school Music. Lewis J. Dun- 
can, Sheffield, Ill. 

UNITY CLUB SESSIONS. 


Thursday, October 10. 


9 A. M.—Reports from National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. George W. Cooke, 
Dedham, Mass. Elinor E. Gordon, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Paper: Why busy people should 


9:39 : 7 
be interested in Literature. 


Discussion. 

10:30 —Paper: Can the Unity Club lift 
Politics to Religious Levels? A. 
J. Beavis, lowa City, Iowa. 


Discussion. 

12 M. —Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Paper: Unity Clubs considered as 
helps to right living. Nat'l. Seaver, 
Jr, Templeton, Mass. | 

2:30 —Paper. The Relation of the Unit 
Club to the Church. Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 —An Object-lesson in the conduct of 
Unity Clubs. J. Ll. Jones, Chicago. 

4 —Adjournment. 


ELLEN T. LEONARD, Secretary. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs.and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co. will have 
charge of the service on these cars, 


The ad Mek ts tins wast. 
NK Decors Heseen jecwion Ginges ee 


A OHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RESORTS. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minn- 
esota, Iowa ard the twu Dakotas, there are 


| hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 


fitted for summer homes. Among the follow- 
ing selected list are names familiar to many 
of our readers as the perfection of northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
them are so far away from the “busy marts of 
civilization” that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over 
the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Pewaukee, Wis. Sparta, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, Lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka. 
Wis. Minn. ° 
Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 
(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 


consin). Minn. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, Wis. kota. 


For detailed information, apply to any cou- 
pon ticket agent, or send stamp for a free 
illustrated guide book, entitled, ‘Cool Re- 
treats.” Address A V.H. Carpenter, general 
passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tel! of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 


SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE HOME SEEKER 


METHODS AND PURPOSES. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


IN THE INTETEST OF THOSE WHO SEEK 
HLOMES OF THEIR OWN. 


W.H. Van OrnvuM, Edilor. 

The hope that one day one ‘may sit under his own 
vine and fig tree,”” and gather about him his loved ones, 
‘with none to molest or make him afraid,’’ is the most 
natural and universal sentiment in man. We believe 
th re is nothing in nature which would prev nt the 
fruition of this hope, but that the causes which hinder 
it are solely the bad laws by means of which men are 
cheated out of their earnings, and prevented from 
enjoying equal access to the natural opportunities to 
make homes provided by the Author of Nature. Be- 
lieving this we shall strive to bring about the repeal of 
those laws by making plain just how bad those laws 
are, and what they are. 


Subscription Price, 60 Cents a year in Advance. 


Sample Copies sent on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE HOME SEEKER PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO. 


TE 


ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago ald Atlantic nallway 


— FORMS THE — 


ONLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 
cation to 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Western Passenger 
Agent. 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO; —--——---- ThE. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa, 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY.» 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his s«arch of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of rsaeaiickad 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CnarLtes H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: — 


10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 
ame Tear toy 1. 


ALL, ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
“LLEWELLYN & OO-, Seattle, 


. 4 
a 
v 


! ULL WEIGH 
. PURE r A 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cen . It is used b 
the United States Government. dorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most H al. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


EXCEPTIONAL § 
TERMS TO 
UNITY 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
ON AN | 
EXCEPTIONAL 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 

by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 
_ “The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr. Dexter thus gives a clea: and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics or 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who. can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“ The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen. J. W. VELIE, Sec. C, A. S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is &3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6.00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or, agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions:. 


Cloth, sprinkled edges...............- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ................- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges........-.-...-. 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to-subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year -...-$1 75 

Sheep Edition, with Unity one year. .--- 2 00 

Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 
These prices do not include expressage, but 

for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 

- either edition, to any point in the United 
tates. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


Can clear 150 per cent A he 

‘THE KINGDOMS O 

NATURE ’’—By RANSOM 

DEXTER, A.M. Elegantly illus- 
trated, over 500 


pages. Sold by sdbecription only. 
Full outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospectus of 


160 octavo mailed to any agent for 30 cents. 
CHARLES MH, KERR & CO., 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


QF BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with ev "Year's sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
cocpplp copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 


PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS 
190% Gute soc. guages KERR CO. Ghicaee 


» 


Charles Hl. Kerr & Company's 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or xt 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad. 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the neé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous nove! 
‘*terse, compact, rapid and intense.” [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 16mo0., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net a5 cents 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents 
postage 7 cents. 

Fesays. By James Vila Blake. “* A neat volume 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. : 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 

lake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple afid clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’”? Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 1amo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 


Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 


revised, Imitation parchment, square 18me., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘*A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’ [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 


The Mingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of ae Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M. D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 51 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retai 8450, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail pe net - 50. pressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The apron gg 4 of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail $0 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to Unity 
subscribers go cents, postage 10 cents. 


~- 

A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Llow Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. | 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
ate 127 pages, retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12m0., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty,” and ‘*Protection and Free 
Trade.”” Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. , 


_ The Evotution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. “One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents. 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Biverd Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

The Complete Life. Six 


Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 


age § cents. 
Rational Theol . Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of essive o oxy. 


By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, ramo,, 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, “ 
175 Dearborn 8t, Chicago. 


